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ABSTRACT 


The following report is based on results from a panel 
study of residents of Penficld, N.Y., a conmunity instituting 
e@ suburban=-urban trensfer with the City School Pistrict of 
nashoater in September 1968, ‘Two interviews were conducted in 
September 1966 and in June 1969 with the sane respondents: a 
reandon sample of district resident, a randou sample of parents 
and school district elites. Results indicate consistent and 
general support of about 50% of the total for the prosran 
anonzg all three smaples. however, opposition increased over 
the period stuciéd by a very slight amount to about 30-35% of 
the total. Little real polarization appears to have taken 
place among respondents contrary to expectations. In the 
community in gencral the transfer program is not a contro- 
versial issve and has received little attention in the news~ 
papers, at present the transfer program continues to func- 
tion smoothly although the potential for dissent within the 


community is latent. 


I. Introduction 


Suburban-urban transfer prograns offer city students the oppor- 
tunity to participate in suburban educational programs. Fresently 
such transfer programs operate in the Boston, Hartford and Hochester 
metropolitan areas, Lata from these programs is gradually being 
gathered and can provide additional aid in planning and inplenenting 
successful school integration. A vital component in the future 
success of integration programs is the reaction of the comunity. 
Little empirical evidence about comnunity attitudes and patterns of 
reaction to integration is available in the literature. This survey 
attempts to explore the lons-term attitudes and rerxetions of a subur- 
ban school district participating in a suburbsneurban transfer 
programe 

Penfield, an upper middle class, suburban comnunity, instituted 
a cooperative transfer program with the city school district of 
Rochester, N.Y., in September 1958. Thirty-one city stucents enrelled 
in 3 Fenfield elementary schools. In order to study commumity at- 
titudes and reaction to the program an initial series of interviews 
was conducted with Penfield residents in September 1968 and reported 
in April 1909.* The sake respondents were re-interviewed in June 
1969 after the program's first full year of operation. ‘These results 
were reported in February 1970.** To follow is a summary and final 


report of the findings of the Fenfield surveys. 


* Preliminary Report on the Survey of Penfield School District 
hesidents' Reactions to the Fenfield-Rochester Transfer Frogran, 
April 1969, L. helms, SUC at Brockport. 


** Progress Heport: renfield School District's Reactions to the 
Penfield-hochester ‘transfer brogram, February 1970, L. Felms, 
SUC at Brockport 
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A. Sample 

Data is based on a panel study consisting of two interviews con= 
ducted with the same respondents in September 1968 and June 1969, 
Three categories of respondents were interviewed: a random sample of 
school district residents selected at large; a random sample of parents 
with children in the newly integrated classrooms and school district 
‘elites! arbitrarily defined as school board members and school parent- 
teacher organization officials. 

Studies based on the repeated interviewing of the same group of 
respondents face the problem of attrition. Response to the Fenfield 


survey dropped 20% between the first and second rounds. 


sample Hound #1 Round #2 — kumber dropped % dropped 
At large 113 88 25 22 61% 
-Parenvts hy 33 11 25h 
plites 19 19 ~ - 
Total 176 140 35 20.4% 


The reasons for this drop included: 


Reason At large Parent 


Refused during the first interview to permit 

A second Anterviewercccccccccscccscssccvecsece 5 
Refused at the time of the second interview 

tc be interviewed AZALNs coccccccccvreccvcccces 2 
ioved from the renfield school districtescosecrecs 6 
On vacation, couldn't be reached. cccccccccceccees 4 
No contact although several attemptSeccecccccccves 5 


OTC ee accccceccrcccceervecseccsccccesrsccecoceses 3 1 
Total ececes 25 up 


FnNnNOoONn » 


Analysis of the group dropping out of the survey after the first 
round indicates that these respondents were predominantly opposed to, 
or at least ambivalent toward, the transfer program. When the socio- 
econonic data for this group (those dropping out) was analysed, no 
clear pattern emerged. No real differences existed between those who 


answered both surveys and those answering only the first in occupational 


status, age distribution or number of years residing in the Penfield 
school district. Only educational attainment revealed some differences 
between groups. Those dveppine from the at large group were insignifi- 
cantly distributed among all levels of educational achievement. ‘ihere 
were no drops from the elite sample. However, for the parent sample 
all drops occurred from those respondents with a high School education 
or less. This may indicate: first, that these respondents ecaniy 
associated the survey with the school; second, phut this group, being 
the group most directly involved with the schools and the program, was 
most reluctant to be counted; and third, that the social desirability 
of educational attainment and consequent feeling of inadequacy in the 
interview situation was strongest for this group. [ror hereonin all 
data presented for rourd#/l will not include those refusing for any 
reason a second interview. 

In sum, the reasons for respondents! dropping out of the survey are 
varied. Those dropping were predominantly opposed to the progran. 
Here the influence of factors of social desirability must be mentioned. 
The heavily negative distribution of respondents! dropping may reflect 
respondent avareness of the social desirability of appearing to favor 
integration and integration programs and a consequent unwillingness to 
violate these norms despite real opposition. ‘This argunent is support- 
ed by the generally high levels of educational attainment and occupa- 


tional status of Penfield residents. 


Be Background data 
Fenfield is an upper middle class suburban community. ‘his is 
confirmed by the background data gathered from respondents in the school 


district.* 74% if the respondents report soxe education beyond high 


# For additional information see appendix A. - 
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school with 50% having completed college and 21.5% of the men holding 
advanced degrees. Penfield is one of the wealthier suburbs in the Roches- 
ter metropolitan area with yearly income averaging over $14,000. Survey 
results indicate that 83% of respondents earn over 410,000 yearly and 
49% over 15,000. By cecupation 65% claim technical, professional or 
managerial status while an additional 20% are self-empioyed or in sales, 
District residents are mobile as 62% have lived in-Penfield less than 

8 YEATS. Yhe district is child populous with only 4 respondents re- 
porting no children at all and 25, no children currently enrolled in 

the Fenfield schools. Concommitantly, the ase distribution of respon- 
dents 4s concentrated in the 30-49 bracket. ‘'o swamarize, Fenfield 
typifies a suburban, famllistic population with much higher than average 


levels of income and education. 
Il». Hesults 


Attitudes are composed of a complex set of interrelated and inter- 
reactive beliefs, experience and personality factors. ‘the affect of 
attitudes upon behavior is uncertain. ‘The present study attempts only 
to characterize respondent's attitueds toward integration and the trans- 
fer program during its first year of operation. To this end it is 
necessary to distinguish between respondents! views of the Fenfield 
schools, the school integration issue in sioiicae and finally the Fen- 


field-kKochester transfer program specifically. 


ae <aAttitudes toward the Fenfield schools 

kespondents were asked to compare the Penfield sanaets with other 
school systems in ;jionroe County. ‘lhe response indicates generally 
positive views of the Penfield schools. ‘his finding confirms data 


gathered in a 1967 survey of the district to determine general levels 
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of community support for the schools.* 


How would you rank Fenfield schools against . 


other school systems in ionroe County? 


Rest in tne or Somewhat bee Other, 
county bes Average low avernre Poor No children 
TOthLesewee sere 15.4% 69.8% 6.4% 0.7% ' 0.7% 6.5% 
At LATE cccoe 18.0 61.8 4.5 1.1 1.1 04 
FarentsSeceeces 12.5 68.8 9.4 = = 6.2 
BLES i see aaa 15.8 78.9 563 = - ~_ ex 


Upon probing into specific components of attitudes towards the 
schools respondents seemed unable to make meaningful distinctions be- 
tween features of the program offered by the Penfield schools. Host 
held either a generally consistent, positive or negative view of the 
schools. ‘Thus, tespondents felt that the type of family living in the 
district, the facilities, the teaching staff, .the administration and 
the curriculum all -contrituted positively to the quality of education 
in yenfield. ven the key question asking the respondent to evaluate 
Spending by the school district denonstrated some satisfaction with 
current levels of spending. 

Evaluation of school district spending 


opends too Spends just about apends too 
puch money Yicht anouwnt Little mone; Other 


TOtALeccscceses 23.7% 58.6% 9.3% 8.6% 
AG. LUPSOscce es 25.8 5763 667 10.2 
ParentSececece Shed 5645 361 9.3 
PLICEScccccece —— 68.4 31. = 


In another measure respondents were given a list of issues fre- 
quently mentioned in relation to the schools and asked to select the two 
items which they perceived as the most important issues facing the 


Penfield schools. The results follow. 


* 1967 Report, Penfield Central School District, p. 12. 


*# Errors due to rounding in this and all following tables. 


Item Most Rank Second most Rank 
{Important Order important Order 
issue issue 


jiaintaining high educational 

ShanISYOSy 4040 0c 60dese.nce eer s-onwee Pha oP 1 16.4% 
Limiting the amount of money 

spent: on the SCHOOLSssseovcssscovveetGe3 2 13.6 
Communication between the ' 

schools and district 

PECUACTES <ccawweveeseeéeeetetarsvuakeet 
OVETCTOUCINE bccccdvvened de eeere creed Oe D 
Increasing the amount of money 

spent on the SCNHOOLScsccecesesecece 9.3 
Too many PLVULIG 6 ee aw cee oreo en s.e08 48 5.0 
Naintaining discipline in the 

CLASSTOOMs aeccccccsscccscvesececese 3.6 
Increasing the educational ser~ 

vices offered by the schools, 

such 9s guidance, language, etCee. 2.9 8 17.9 
She Penfield-Rochester trans- 

fer PLOSVAM eceoccccscccseescc veces 209 8 2.9 


Ww vw 


NI Dun Fw 
Ww Fun We 


When analysed by sample, some distinctions emerge. Qll three san- 
ples view maintaining high educatv ond: atandands as both the first and 
second most important isues with one exception: at large group, sesond 
choice. Clearly in the measure, the Penficld-Rochester transfer program 


consistently ranks lovest both as a first and second choice by respondents, 


Sanple Most important issue second in importance 


#1 Maintaining high standards #1 Maintaining hieh stan 
( 5 


36.8%) cards (36.8%) 
Blite #2 Communication (26.3%) He EA GLOREI OE Eres 
(2 Pa ) 
#3 Increasing money spent #3 (Beway tie, 10.5% each) 
(15.8%) Limiting money 


Increasing money 
vaintainine ciscipline. 


“fl vaintaining high standards fl saintaining high stan- 


(33332) dards (21.14) 
Parent #2 Limiting money spent #2 vaintaining discipline 
Pies (18,24 
#3 Communication (15.2%) #3 (3Beway tie, 12.1/each) 


Liniting money 
Communication 
Incrensing services 


#1 came ae hish standards #1 Communication (22.7%) 
ere’ 2 ees 

At large . #2 Limiting ere ea #2 Increasing services ('8.: 
#3 Overecrosding (10.24) #3 Limiting money (14.8%) 


| 


Asecord area of questions dealing with views about the schools 


dealt with respondents! satisfaction with information supplied to them 
about the schools. First the respondent was asked if he were satisfied 


with the information he received about the schools. HNMost indicated some 


satisfaction. 
Too much Enough ot enouch 
information information inf ornation 
TObAL: exvecseccece 1.44% 69.3% 29.3% 
At larZeecccccvecsd eet 6569 es 
Parents ecccccvees a 78.8 21ae 
ELIteeccccceccecee = 68.4 ease: 


~~ 


This question was then related to the question of participation 
in district affairs. Respondents were asked about their participation 


in the three school elections during the 1968-69 school yeuar. 


bid you Vote In Lhe. s<se% 


Bond Election (2/69) 


Yes fs) Other 
TOtCAlecssencvenes 68.6% o7 ele 4, 3% 
At LAL Gis ea0a'e-a'ee 69.3 29.5 Lak 
Parentecccecceces 5145 3363 15.2 

_ ELA tes occcceccces Ly or = 


Budget lection (6/69) 


Yes NO Uther 
otalia wauusacvye 654 32.9% 2.1% 
At. AGP eeu eweanes 64.8 34.1 al 
POPE ties sew swe-wee 45.5 48.5 6.2 


Mee Peeerrre ree t 100.0 


School Poard Hleections (6/69) 


Yes ho Other 
TOtRlL se cecocccccccee 68.6% 30.0% 1.4% 
At LarZeececcccvece 64,8 3562 - 


Parent ecccccccees 
(Ho LP eee es eee eee ee 


H2.4 51.5 Gel 
Gh, = 


These figures are exceedinely high when coupared to the district 


average for these elections (30-40% of the total eligible, in fact, 


} 


did vote) and must be viewed with suspition. Social desirability in a : 


- 
a aa i GY a St Bre Suis Se fo nr en et 
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face -to-face interview with a well educated population may have 
been a key factor in producing this result. When analysed by sample 
the parent group consistently reports a 15% lower level of voting 
participation than the total. Elite group participation ranges be= 
tween 95-100% in each election. ‘he at large figures seem high and 
inconsistent with the idea that greater direct involvement with school 
affairs leads to greater participation as reflected cn voting turnout. 
‘the high at large turnout may, in fact, reflect norns of social desira- 
bility and bear little relation to actual fact, for, as a zroup 
voting turnout would be expected to be the lowest in the at large 
group. ‘ihe dover parental participation may reflect a more honest and 
accurate response. 

finally, the issve of school-commumity communication was raised 
with the question: did the school district give you enough information 
prior to cach of these elections? ‘The response to this was slightly 
more favorable than to the previous,more gcneral.question about con- 
munication. 


Did you receive enovgsh information prior to 
each of these elections? 


Yes No Other 


VOCR Ladeugeb eae 75% 21.4% 3.5% 
At LANES» oae.eeae 75.0 feud Cet 
PATONEasncwnne OSa7 “let 9.1 
Elites @eeovoeaeceoe 84.2 15.8 = 


When respondents were asked to specify for which of the three _ 


clections there was insufficient information 75% of.the total again 


a] 


repeated their general satisfaction. Another 54 oF she total felt 


that the district was at fault in providing information for all three 


elections. However, of the remainder, the bond election seemed to 


—e 


evoke the least satisfaction with 8.6% indicating lack of communica- 
tion by the district on that issue alone. Only 2%, respectively, 
4ndicated that the budget and board election information programs 
vere deficient. This rather tentative difference is reinforced, how- 
ever, by events ‘in the district: thé bond {issue vas defeated three 


times; the budget passed easily the first time both in 1969 and 1970. 


Be stbitudes tovards school integration 

Attitudes related to questions of race are complex. wach of the 
Literature about racial attitudes reports increased support for the 
4dea of school integration in this country.* however, these results 
aust be viewed with suspicion. Instead, it may Well be the case that 
racial eneantiice has become socially unacceptable at the verbal level 
toaty, particulsrly in groups with high levels of education. Tespite 
gllegsedly high levels of support for school integration little mean- 
insful school intesration has taken place in the north. In fact, when 
concrete programs of school iptenention are developed strong opposi- 
tion has usvelly served to limit them. ‘hus, the problem remains of 


understanding the relatlonsnip between attitudes and behavior in 


situations involving actual school integration. 


In this survey an attempt was made to distinguish between 
generalized attitudes toward school integration as dictated by the 
norms of social desirability and tetween meaningful attitudes towards 
school integration as dictated by reactions to a concrete and immedi- 
ate progran establishing actual schod integration. As expected 
Penfield residents report strong general support for the idea of school 


integration. AS questions become more specific and related to actual 
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situations social distance narrows and support for meaningful school 
integration decreases. In fact, attitudes towards school integration 
may be meaningfully measured only in terms of concrete and personal 
sitvations and not in generalized and abstract terms. 

A group of general questions about school integration was posed 
to respondents in both rounds. ‘he purpose of these questions was to 
esteblish with increasing specificity the spectrum of respondents! 
attitudes from general opinions about school integration to views of a 
functioning integration program. ‘Thus, respondents were asked if 
they favored school integration. Few said no with the parent group 
again the most opposed as their involvenent is potentially greatest. 

Is the intepration of hemro and White 
children in school desirable? 
Yes IO Other 
Votalesesecse 85672 557 
AG Lurpesescs 8655 364 Ao 
2.5 
5.0 


"PATENTS cceccvs ch ne | 1 
CT GO eserarecaavem 90.0 


The next three questions,repeated in both intervlews, become in- 


_ereasingly specific atout problems encountered in the process of inte- 


grating suburban schools. The results reflect respondent skepticism 
as social distance narrows and as the questions become more applicable 
to the Fenfield-Rochester transfer program. The results reflect some 


chanse between the September and June interview. 


Do you favor educating city students together 
with suburban students? 


Yes ho Other 
september. @ee0aeee 66.4% 22 41% 11 od 

TOE 6 Se-0% JUNE sc waceeee 60.0 28.6 11.4 
September. eeeee 62.9 feed 14.6 


at large.« JUNGecccccoce 5547 28.4 159 


it 


Septembereeeeee68.8 25.0 6.3 
ParentsSece JiMN@svavesseODol 36.4 3.0 
Septemberececeee (GeO 16.0 5.0 
Elite cccee JONG ss caeseiee Fel 16.0 5.0 


Should Negro and White children go to school together even 
when they don't Live in the sume neighborhood or come from 
the sane town ? 


Yes to Cther 
September... 60.7% 34.3% 5.0% 
Lothlsesees JUNG ceces 53.6 35.6 12.8 
September... 551 34.3 5.6 
at large eee JUNG. 00%8 6 50.0 Sh e5 12.5 
oeptenber. ee 65.6 34.4 = 
FarentSeecee JONG cease She's 33603 Lowe 
oeptemberee. 79.0 10,5 10.5 
ELA VG. 0c08s JUNC ececes Y3ef 15.8 Sel 


Are programs busing innereity students to suburban 
schools desirable? 


yes Ko Other 

September... 52.8% 371% 10.0% 

TOVALe wastes TUNG se vse 554.0% 36.4% 8.5% 
Septenberesee 49.4 37 1 £365 
At larZee. JUNC ececes 52.3 38.5 9.1 
September... 5361 43,8 cee 
Parontsees JUiGsas ee 5Si05 39.4 9.1 
Septenber... 69.0 26.0 5.0 
BILGG+aewe TUNE eevee Loar ge ie 503 


Yo sunwarize these findings: 


1. 
2. 


36 


, 


hespondents are less positive as the question becomes more spe- 
celtic. 

Some change in attitude is perceptible between September 1968 
and June 1969. 
This chansze seems to be focusing at the 55% level of support 
end 35% level of opposition. Hesidents may .be associating the 
first two more theoretical questions with the practical in 
that the answers to all three in June are closer together. 


She question of pusing is the only one to show a slight increase 


in support. 


Finally respondents were asked about their satisfaction with the 


rate of school integration. 


In your vlew is school intesration 
DrOCeedIine ccvceee ve wnes 


much at just about at a 
too the too stand- 
fast rapidly rieht speed slowl still other 
Septecess 567% 507% ui 4g 35.7% 2.86 8.6% 
Total. Wntessasca Pal Gal wk 700 9.3 pee 
Saptece 5.6 eS 41.6 34.8 304 10.0 
At large June... 8.0 1052 OT at 34.1 10.2 Sef 
DEP ese 9.4 15.6 50.0 21.9 ~ Sek 
Farent Jun@eeee Yel Peo 39.4 36.4 6.4 6.0 
Septeces ra = 26.3 63.1 EY: Bue 
Blite TWN@eeee = ~ ett Se 3b 10.5 15:6 


TO Sum‘arize these findings: 


L. Generally between september and June there was an increased 
polarization of opinion on this question. 

2. ithe lergest shift in opinion was in the direetion of school 
inteyration being too slow. 

3. Interestingly the parental sample registered the largest, also 

the most positive shift, in opinion. 

In all samples there was a significant decrease in satisfaction 

With present retes of progress. 


_ 


In order to summarize respondents! attitudes towards school 
integration a sckle was constructed based on the preceeding questions 
plus on the respondent's ansvers to Several open-ended questions. 
Generally, respondents attitudes twoards school integration could ~ 


be characterized according to the following scale... 


Attitudes towards integration 


Generally Generally 
positive Ambivalent nerative 
TOtalecccccccs 50% 26.46 230.5% 
AL LOYZE seecsves WO.5 26.9 25460 
ParentSessessse hO.7 rs a aT 53 


ELA CC aed ceeawe 68.4 21.0; 10.5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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C. Attitudes towards the Fenfield-hochester transfer program 


After establishing attitudes, toward school integration from the 
general to the specific, 1t was possible to exanine attitudes towards 
the Penfield-liochester transfer program. Here again a variety of 


questions was asked to incorporate as many aspects of the program as 


- possible. 


Interestingly the pattern of general satisfaction with school- 
community communications reverses itself when the transfer prograrm is 
nentioned, satisfaction with information about the transfer progra. 
seems to be related, in part, to the degree of direct involvement in 
the schools. 


Busing program information 


too much enourh not enourh other 
TOLL ne aaa eco = 22.1% 75.0% 2.4/' 
At AATEC ecccces = 14.8 62.9 fad 
FaTontS ess iowee-« =, 5063 66.7 360 
BLL recccvccece = 42.1 sre. Ere 


A Series of questions about the Penfleld-HRochester transfer 
program was repeated in both interviews in order to compare any dif- 
ferences in responses over the nine month interval. In the first two 
questions a relatively similar pattern of increasing ambivalence energes 
as those openly skeptical remain constant while those initially posi- 
tive decrease, Here the parent group is the most stable with major 


shifts in the at large group. 


In your view is the programecee 


educationally educationally neither, 


sound unsound other 
J Septembereece 60.74 13.67 25478 
TOGRLe wee TUNE secccees 41.4 12.9 5.7 


23.6% 


_ a third question elicited a much 


Here 


September eee 62.9% 13.5% 
At JAYS ees eTUNG se eee o 0% errs 1356 Stik 
September eee 50,0 18.8 Shel 
PAYENTS ceevee UNE cccccces 45.5 18.2 5645 
September... 68.4 5.3 26.3 
Lites cccceedIUWMCeccccvcece 63.2 = 36.9 
In your view is the program.ececece 
socially socially neither, 
desirable undesirable other 
September eee 71.44 10.74 17.9% 
Total. sseve JUNG ecece 5500 10.0 Soa 
September eoe 7000 ‘11.2 18.0 
At LAYECeece JUNGecece 48.9 L265 38.6 
september eve 65.6 15.6 18.8 
ParontsSecees JUNCeccer 66.7 6.1 ra 2 
September. ee 84.2 = 15 08 
SLI aeewe JUNGeecece 63.2 503 ees 


the greatest shifts occur in the 


In your view is 
aR step in BOs wieleaeneeree 


nore stable response pattern. 


parental sroup. 


the program 


right wrongs; neither, 
direction - direction other 
Septemberese. 65.0% 13.64 21.0% 
Total escscee JUNE ccece 62.1 13.6 24.2 
September eee 64.0 12H 19.1 
At larges.ece IVHC scene OLet 14.8 2368 
September... 56.3 2520 18.8 
ParentSecee JUNGseeee 63496 15.2 22 
Septenbereee 54.2 - 15.0 
WLAteecceoe TUNG ccece 6362 See 31.6 


“hese results in sun indicate an increased anbivalence about the 


This ane 


educational valicity and social desirability of the progran,. 


bivalence may be based on either real wncertainty about the progra 


or on an increased sophistication and conomitant reluctance to ac- 


cede 


to simple answers. 


Vhe latter reason might explain the relatively 
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constant distribution of responses to the third question of whether 
the program i858 a step in the right cr wrong direction. here respond- 
ents may perceive the answer as requiring a Simple opinion response 


whereas the first two questions may appear to a sophisticated popula 


tion as requiring a response based on knowledge rather than opinion. 


Hypothetically, with increasing exposure to integration problems comes 


increasing knowledge and unwillingness to reply to a complicated ques- 


tion framed in deceptive terms. Thus the differences in response to 
this series of questions may reside in the structure of the questions, 
In June the respondents were asked 4f they favored continvation 
of the program for another year. 60% supported continuation; 27.1% 
opposed it; 12.8% felt vnable to reply. When asked about the number 


of city students participating, 30.7% favored increasing the number 


while 16.4% favored a decrease or complete elimination. Of the remain- 


ing respondents 38.6% felt that the nusber should be kept constant 


and the remaining 14.3% had no opinion. 


hiuch of the debate about such suburban-urban transfer prograns has 


focused on the demands for voter approval. ‘This demand has been voiced 


in several area suburbs. debating instituting such programs.by groups 


primarily opposed to such transfer programs. ‘thus, the question of 
What format of approval for the transfer program should be used in 


Penfield was posed. 


Should the prorram be Total jt larre Farents lite 
a permanent and regular feature 
of the district's prorrameccesccee Oeh% 4.5% 6.1% 15.8% 
subject to yearly renewal by dis- 
TVict Of ficivulsrrsesicsoesossssece Le | 5243 48.5 5729 
voted on as a condition of its 
VOOM] s oc0s 005.6046 080.0060 r8 6e5-08 32.1 34.1 36.4 15,8 
Giscontinucd NOWeccececccccvcsccveses Fel 8.0 661 Se 
Other se cvacccseecsecsececserecevsecee GI 1.1 3,0 ee 
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an attempt was made to determine the willingness of residents 


to assune some of the costs of the program. ‘To date most of the costs 


of the program have been borne by the state and city. Given the budget 
ary problems facing area districts generally and the consecutive bond 
defeats suffered by the Penfield district the question of financing 

the program was expected to be controversial. The response gives 


some indication of the degree of community comaitment to the program. 


if other funds were not available would you 


| strongly APPTOVE's ésseeeeaelbedS 
mild ly RPPLOVE sas ceveseweeel De7 
UNCEYTA IN. 44 see ene cae eos ele 1 
; mildly OUPOSP yi cacaasawoscl Or hy 
SEYONELY ODPOSGss.0¢ 200.560 D000 
; OTHE seccescccvseccscececes 0.7 


of the Penfield school district's paying for 


all OL. te.o8 6650 we eserelene: 8 everey tele 507% 
most OL eis erw tee 6000 ane bie ale eo.e 5.40 
part Clb dc mananves eed ene cee 
none Of Siew de ou eee ech ee eae eu 
don't TEV OW ase oe e:0 eee eceus oa Pee 


the costs of the transfer progran. 


In another approach respondents were given a self-rating scale 
ana asked to rank their views of the program both at lts inception 
in September and at present, Tune 196%. 


strongly mildly undecided mildly strongly other 
apvrove approve opposed opposed 


rs 15. 7p 15.0% 


Sei dawsax: Cele 26.4% 1 


— —_ —— DT om bility a 


: 0.7 520% 
TOtilissVIURlsie cee oeO 2923 tok 21.4 15.7 1.4 
SQptesesdee £540 26.4 12.65 1356 15.9 45 

t at LarZe se TUNCcsccves Zea? 29. 5 8.0 205 a 17.0 eee 
Seplssencee Lose Dit. 2 12.1 24.2 Loee 340 
FarentecedIUNGescccce 15:32 ie he 3 6.1 e7% 3 18.2 =. 

Seitiensece Seed 21.1 - 10.5 bee, 10.6 
HL1IiteseecJIUNGesccese 52.6 211 503 15. 8 5 03 = 
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When evaluating themselves 78% of the respondents report no changes 
in attitudes between September. and June. Of the remaining 22%, 3.64 re- 
port a shift from previously positive or negative views to en undecided 
position while 10.7% report having made up their minds either positively 
of negatively from a previously undecided view. 

When the self rating sesle is compared to the general summary scales 
in both rourds, significant differences appear in attitudes towards the 
prograine H,ch respondent's views toward the program were Ssunmarized at « 


the end of each interview. The results follow below. 


Attitudes towards the transfer proszran 


stronsly sildly undecit= mildly strongly 


avvrove epproeve ded other 


Septecoee 23.63 26.43 14.33 15.75 19.3% 0.7% 
Total JWMGsseee ... VEG 2°,3 14.3 11.4 26.4 - 
Septesaas oh 25.26 tSa7 1507, 2082 Lied. 
At larze Junescees 13.6 32.9 12,6 11H 25.4 - 
SCpteceses 21.9 2500 643 2530 21.9 
Farent JuUunessses Clee yt Ses Zlee 15.2 2.2 
SEptecese 36.8 31.5 21.0 = 10.5 = 
Elite JUNE 6 sans 36.8 3000 S63 Sed 2162 ~ 


These resvlts indicate: 


1. In no case was there an increase in general support of the prog- 
TAM. 

2. Inall cases except the parent sample there was an increase in 
opposition to the progran. 

3. <ALL samples except the parent sample showed decreased ambiva- 
lence about the prorran,. 

4, The parent sample desonstrates a marked increase in uncertainty 
ebout the prorrarm. 

5. ‘the overall shift in attitudes was quite smell (27%). 


When the self-rating measure 18 compared with the sumnary scales 


sone interesting observations can be made. 


j 

1. In peneral the pattern of the self-rating scale parallels | 
that of the surmmary scales. | 

2. Respondents when evaluating theriselves are consistently } 
more positive in their self-ranking than when respondents | 
are ranked by the coder in the swmnary scale. This is | 
true in every case except for the parent sample. | 

3. the factor of social desirability in a face-to-face inter- 
view probably places a premium on the respondents holding 
some opinion. Lack of infformation, and consequently an 
opinion, about the prosramn covld not serve as readily as 
a dodge in the second round interview with the same rese 
pondents 


Vo surunarize, during the first year of the Penfield-Kochester 
transfer program there has been an insignificant decrease in support 
for the program. In general the program has a strong base of support 
as indicated by the 50% level of support. chee va considerabie op- 
position to the porgram, however. ‘The key to the program's continued 
functioning seems to lie in those who are embivalent. ‘rhere seems to 
have been little incresse in polarization over the program during its 


first year. 


Re ee eS, ee Tene? 


D. Reasons for attitudes towards the program 

In the first round interview several open-ended questions 
were posed in order to ascertain the reasons for respondents attitudes 
towards the program. Jn addition cach respondent was asked to rank 
« series of factors as contributing in a major, minor or in no way to 
their particular view of the program. ‘he list of factors was drawn 
from those commonly mentioned in the literature about busing prograns,. 


Vhe results follow in decreasing order of strength. 
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Motivational factors behind transfer program 
( round #1 ) 


major minor no 

The program is factor factor factor 
preparation for getting along in 

interracial situationSsceccrseerserss 65.0% 30.76 3.6% 
a reans of intercultural enrich- : 

ment for SUCUAGUCUSs <sie we delee wa eee eee 08% 66.4 25.6 0,3 
a concession to the Negro cone 

MUNTTY e ecocccvceresvcenseveeseceseceece 22'ek 7.1 28.6 
a result of popular desire for such a 

program by Fenfield residentSecsccccee 2067 35.0 45.0 
a way to help the city students out of 

a PLECICAMANC ce cocvecccssesccccerecceces L557 28.6 52.9 
the result of political pressure fron : 

the C1TVcccccccreecsccereceresreeeeeee 15.0 26.4 47.9) 
to help the city schools out of a : \ é 

BENG 6.6 0 se 0:0. 6)061000:00.6:0:50'6 0:6 06 6606 0 0-0 8 88-80 12.1 . 28.6% Eo. 
a move by the Penfieid school adninistra- ‘. 

tion to gain state or federal aideccee 963 15.7 «63,0 
a move by the Fenfield school administra- 4 

tion to gain ATTENTLON ce ceccccccveecere 3.6 21.4 7360 


In sum, there is a very clear pattermm of respm@nse. Aimatimost perfect 
comrelatiom exists between major and.nnoffiatovssituerssdyy. In actidition 
positive factors are overwhelmingly emphasized as there is a large gap 
between ffactors two amd tires. Tihiss agaiim may he attributed to social 
desirability as respondents seem anmdio: tim ssyy someditiings post bites. A 
Similar patttern is indicatted in the results of the second round of 
interviews to strengthen these conciusions. — 

In the second round a similar measure was employed. ilirst a 
list of possible advantages and benefits of the program and then a 
list of possible objections or disadvantages were given to the respon- 
dent to rank. Bécttth lists were carefully compiled from a frequency 
count and anlysis of responses to all open-ended questions in the first 


round imterview. Time results follow in decreasing order of strength. 
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iiotivational factors behind transfer program - 


‘ihe 


represent 


one of 


in trying to solve the problem.ceces 
expands the students! 
cultural OP T-2 ONG 6 sie: 0.0.6. 60s wares Bee 


helps to 
that 
Leads to 


INTESTATLON ss csecsrenevtveensecuceeve 


Subur ben 


experience and 
plince t 


4414 rub 


adult concern for the 


' de 
helps to 


life 


is one vay to help the hezro out. of 
his predicanente. eocecseosecesceeereecete 


democratic thins to 


is the 


dO. eeece 


Will help promote resicentlal intesra- 
CLOM Ai PERTLELAsos00 vas davee seneeee 


analysis: 


l. 


Ze 


WORT 


color 


BLE OL Ore sa Hes be WEEE Se Oo wee 


positive ressons ( round #2 ) ~ 


minor no 
factor factor 


ma jor 


nin factor other 


Ss an interin step. [t is 
the alternatives available 

7 
59:33 


5.0 


24.3% 8.6% 5.7% 


3.6 


socialand 


276% rw) 


ae 
12441 


prevent prejudice, teaches 
mikes no difference seceoes 
further steps in promoting 


2366 5.0 


52.8 267 9.3 
cChiicgren need interracial 
school is the best 
0 eacauire ea hkee Ode add eae 
off on adults “end increxse 
Yace CrisiSece 


students for renl 


5.0 


7el 
8.6 


prepore 


eeseeeotcoeeoeeeeeeeteraeveeeeeoeeee 


Again there is an almost perfect inverse correlation between 
decending major and ascending no factors. 


tive of the reasons reach a 50t% level as major reasons for 
supportins the prograne 


None of the renxsons reach the 50t4 level as no reason for 
their particular reaction to the program. 


Response at the level of minor reason varies only by 6%. 
there seems to be a desire to appear supportive 


despite real opposition 
points »xbout it. 


In sunmary, 
of the progran in Sore way or anovher 3 
respondents felt conpeLicd to fint.sone rood 
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Hotivational factors behind the transfer progran- 
negative reasons (round 2) 


Tia jor minor no 


You should spend money on the city 
schools ober te CRUE ET eRe ee aT eae ee ee Ae ee 47.1% £507%% 
It's an artificial solution, should go to 


27.9% \ 9.3% 


neishbortioed School.sis<ise cosvsescesscoosn 45,0 22.9 6.4 
City students would be happier in their 

oun neisnborhoo4 MCHOGLSo.s:01e 00.40 See one 22.6 2261 21.4 
Progran'is ezperinental., Jait. until 

fAOYS LS lNOWNesccrvscccccsccsseressetesees 28,6 21.4 9.3 
It's the city's probiem. Let then 

solve py ae aR ere RIEL eRe eer EEE RRR MATAR OR RT Tee 26.3 17-9 ee 
busing, Sstwlents is harnfuL' to 

ALi Tee CCE CRETE SE CLE RE  ee Ce ULE Ee ee 23¢0 26 4 10.0 
Flincins city students in subvrtan schools 

will be cduentionsuily and psycholoricsi- 

Ly CLAUACLSE LOX UO eee eee recerrerecces Leu 26.4 12°58 
fill tend to incresse Lenfield school 

+ 


CAXOCG ae eeee coer eee tree eres eter oeere eestor 
Lot the city people work thelr way up the 
eEconorie. Ladder ‘Che way We Ditesesccsacece 
Frozrain wos forced upon Penficld residents, 
no other OLLI WRATGS 6.diasie 0d 0.00098 ROSS 
Feduces the quality of education in the 
Fenfield SCHOOLS ie arg. a: al eseh ev e@. ebb epbseleveun: Syevete ee 
Divides up the connunity and turns people 
against eacn OTHE ec ccccccccscevcesecscece 


Analysis: 


1. lo reason 18 mentioned by 503 of respondents ss a major disade 
vantynge of the prozram in contrast with the response to the 
positive factors where five reached this level. 

2. Inversely, five reasons are nenttoned by 5045 of respondents as 

; no disadvantsce of the provram in contrast with the positive 
factors where no renson attains this level. 

3. there is 9» roush inverse correlation between descending major 
and ascendins no fectors. 

4. In sunmzary, there is x reluctance to appear to te negative 
about the prosrame 


In both rounds a clear pattern of reasoning emerges. Hesponcents 
are much rore willing to reveal positive rather than negative factors of 
their views about the program. ‘his agrin may reflect an clerent of 


social desirability. On the other hand it may reveal a general supporte 


TOCA : factor factor fxctor other 


| 
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4veness for the program. Finally, the reasons mentioned by Penfield 


residents for support and opposition tothe program do not differ 
sreatly from those mentioned in the literature concerning suburban- 


urban transfer prozrans. 


R..ounmary of findings 

It seens clear that the Penfield-Nochester transfer enjoys sub- 
stantial support within the Penficld school district. Eoth the first 
and seconi stuvieis confirm this. ‘those consistently indicating sup- 
port for the program constitute 45-504 of those interviewed while 
those opposed constitute 35-404. ‘his conclusion is supported ty 
events tlithin the district as the transfer prograr was almost a none 
existent issue in discussions of town and district affairs, 


‘“Gver the period measured, contrary to expectations, no sisnificant 


polarization occurred in attitudes towards the program. Lowever, 
generally, the results do indicate slightly increased opposition to 
the program. ‘this trend has not becore evident in district affairs 
and may reflect only pecularities within the Ssameple. Yet, a fector 
which cannot be overlooked is the positive bias introduced into the 
second round results by the 20% sample drop. Those respondents who 
dropped were generally more opposed to the program. Propping seems to 
be strongly related to fnetors of social desirability. 

‘he Beat interesting reppondent group is the perents. Of all the 
Samples it records the greatest variability. Perhaps this is due to 
the high degree of direct involvenent in the progran with the effects 
of the program being; most clearly registered by this sanple. Farents 
in equal numbers record both decreasing support for and opposition to 


the progran and a 15% increase in uncerteinty. This tendency of the 
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parent sample to demonstrate the greatest 'swing' is evident in the 
results of most questions, jlthough evidencing some change, the results 
of the elite sample are less variable and significant dve to the small 
size (h=14) of the sample. ‘These results indicate, in part, that 
interracial contact has some inpsact upon attitudes although nokweceua 
sarily a positive impact in terms of respondent evalvation of the 
program. 

Finally, it seems clear that attitudes towards problems of race 
becone more polarized as questions become less 2zbstract and more pere 
sonal, ‘this is clearly demonstrated in the spectrum of answers to 
questions dealing with the idea of school integration generally to the 
transfer program specifically. ‘The former receives the greates sup- 
port; tne latter, the least. turthernore, parents as the group nost 
directly affected by the question of school intcsretion vre the least 
positive throughout the spectrun of questions. Responses indicate that 
a meaningful measure of racial attitudes towards school integration are 
best elicited when situations calling for some behavioral response 
are presented to respondents, This is particularly true in survey 
work with well-educated and highly sophisticated suburban popula- 
tions where factors of social desirability are far moe prevalent and 
complex. 

ln Fenfield the success of the transfer program will depend upon 
the relationship between attitude and behavior. ‘the problem renains to 
establish how one affects the other. In renfileld to date, the issue of 
the transfer program has not becore sufficiently salient to translate 
negative attitudes into openly negative behavior, perhaps, in part, bee 


cause of the strong factors of social desirability operating within the 
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district. The question remains , what factors or events might alter 
this. To date attitudes of active or passive support for or even 
passive rejection of the transfer program have permitted its rather 


smoothe ond non-controversial operation, 


IIT. Community setting " 

an intesral part of this survey of Penfield's. long-term reaction 
to the transfer program is a general anelysis of related events within 
the district and county. To this end the two Icnfield weeklies plus 
the Rochester papers were carefully scanned for information pertinent 
to the transfer procran. 

Housing, Zoninz, taxes and schools are the major topics of concern 
in Fenfield as evidenced by the neusprpers. “he shortaze and high cost 


of housing in Fenfield concerns many district residents. ij major issue 


discussed at leneth during 1968-69 uss building moderate income housing. 


Lhe proposed construction of 130 units of moderate incone housines 


(~5000-G000 yeurly income Limits) in Penfield touched off much debate 


With opposition focusing on the issues of increased traffic problens, 


reduced property values and spot zoning. It was inpossible to discover 
what role fear of racial integration played im the opposition to this 
proposal; the issue remain unstated throughout the debate. 

Tawes provided a second continuins; topic of concern for residents. 
In 1969 toun and county tax rates rose 318.73. ‘This provoked sharp 
debate. ‘he 1970 rate held the line with moderate increases. rhe 
issuc of finance seems increasinsly to dominate school related problens 


within the district. Despite the statewide trend of a ‘taxpayer's 


revolt' Fenfield's budget passed easily the first time both in June 1969 
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and June 1970. 
However, the Penfield school district submitted a bond issue 
proposal to expand high school facilities to dlstrict voters three 


times during 1969. ijiach time it was rejected. 


Date Turnout Actual Vote Cutcone 

2/69 37655 24-79 -1270 defeated 
10/69 30,072 1559 -1446 defeated 
12/69 LO, 3% 2301 -1'700 defeated 


In June 1969 elections were keld for two school borrd positions, 
Only one challenger energed who publicly attempted to make an issue 
of the-transfer prosvan. Ee was readily defexrted, In the June 1970 
board elections, the transfer prorran vas not mentioned as an issue. 

AS previously reported the eaneher pkarran does not seen to be 
an issue of any real substance in Fenfield. ‘ihe Fenfield papers have 
devoted very little space to the transfcr progsran ond readers have con- 
tributed very few letters on the topic. ‘The progran was not a topic of 
concern either during tudzet or board elections except as previously 
indiceted. In later sunmer 1969 a report was presented to the board 
by a EOCDS consultant. This report evaluated the educational and 
social resvils in the classroom of the }rogran curing its first yenr. 
It concluded that: Fenfield students performed academically as well as 
they wouléd have without the pbrogran; the progran did not seem to 
make major differences in the ncadenic performances of the Lochester 
students; and that socially the city students seemed to be necepted. 
‘hese results were reviewedc at lensth in the papers’ but no editorisal- 


izing or reader reaction folloved. The boerd hes approved continua- 


tion of the prozran for 1969-70 and 1970-71. 
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IVe Review of the Liternture 


A detailed review of the Litersture on school integration reveals 
the real paucity of reliable inforration aktout attitudes about school 
interration.* To date the prinary focus of research seens to have 
centered around the process of integration within the classroom, viany 
nore gcneral gerticles deal with racial prejudice. Lovever, with the 
increesing kKnowiedsge and sophistication, psrticularly of a well cduca- 


ted, white, vpper middle class, suburban population, the reliability 


re 


of these articles and the research format upon which they are based 
becones suspecte 


a fev studies hove begun to deal with the problen of commumity ree . 


action to school integration. dagger and dererry's stwy of "School and 


Race in Pportlanc" is one of the best efforts, aore Limited efforts 


at investicating community attitures towards school integration have 


come fro: the White Flains and Syracuse prorrams. kerkceley residents 


were carefully surveyed five years before the school board implenented 
its najor integration plan; there is no indicection of any follow-up 
to this study. Loth the Riverside and Ann Arbor school districts are 
currently involved in examining, community attituces and reactions to 
their integration brograidy no results have teen reported. 111 of the 
aboveenentioned studies deal with within-city transfer programs. 

Only three of the functioning suburbtan-urban transfer prosrams have 
probed ond reported on connunity attitudes towards the programs. ‘hese 


3 


include: ‘West Trondoquost,* Park,” and hartford. In West Irondequoit 


nailed questionnaires were sent to two groups, parents and the conmunity 


* See appendix B e 

1. "A Citizen's Comittee “valuation of the Intercultural Tnrichrent 
Progran in dest rrondteauoit after Four Yeurs", iebruary 1969, 

2. BoW.svanson, C. wontronery, "White Citizen Response to the Open in- 
rollnent Frorran," in Intecroted Frucation. 

3e T. tHahan, "Project Concern: a tuo yenr report," August 1968. 
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| at large. Parents favored the program slightly, the community by a 

20, margin. The West Troniequoit survey raises serious doubts atout 
| methodology and represents only a very general indication of community 
reaction. 


the Fark study was carried out in 1963 and only generally reported 
in 1964. In socio-cconomic characteristics Park resembles Fenfield. 

he study is based on a questionnaire Icft with every fifth femily and 
picked up a week later; response rate was 73%. ‘the results indicate 

| strons opposition to the proszran althoush 85% favored interrated educa- 


tion in theory. ‘whe questionnsire proted respondents views of the 


progran and the reported comments are similar to those in the Penficld 


SUrVCY. 


vahan's review of parentol response to the Rortford transfer 


program 18 the most extensive and valuable reported to date. The re- 


sults are bised on reburns fron 92 mailed questionnaire (44% return) to 


residents of three participating suburbs. hespondents favored continua- 
tion by 50.5% to 23.5% with 26.1% wndecided. Other questions asked by 
fahan include: whether children talked ebout the city students at hore 

) and their comnents and sstisfaction with information available about 
the progran. ‘his study does not probs respondents! attitudes towards 

| the schools or the progran dceply cnough to produce anything other than 
an indication of zgenersl support for the progran, 


In conclusion, suburban-urban trensfer programs ere a relatively 


new device to allevinte the problen of de facto Segregation. As such, 
few have been cnrefully studied; those that have have focused on within 
Classroom prorsress and measures. In that conmunity reaction to suburban- 


urban transfer programs is a vital element in their continuation, this 


: 
| 
| 
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variable requires further investigation. Also, since suburbs are 
often segregated communities, knowledge of the impact 6Bf Such prograns 


upon receiving connunities is important to understanding the process 


of racial interaction and attitude formation. 


Appendix A: Backrround Data 


Number of Years Residing in School District 


Otol tl1to3 4 to 8 3 or more other 
year years years years 


Total 7.3% 25% 29.7% 36.3% 1.7% 


Educational Leveis 


—_———— 


{ \ 
HS. Colleze | College { Beyond M.A. 1Ph.D |Other 
complete ; incomplete , comniete {| College iif.D 


Wife 5.1% 


Husband | 4.5% 15.9% 11.9 19.6% 
27.9% 28.3% | 25.72% 5.6% sats 


—— i oe ne — - =< 


' | 

15.3% . 32.3% | 7.3% 
| 
i 


Occunational status - husband 


Pe UEEaEEEEEEEEEREEEET 
t 
H 


Technical ilanager Self seni- Sales F¥21ofes~ Gov. Other 
( or Employed Skilled nan sional Worker 
{ Skilled or ‘ or 
Laborer Teacher 
Total 39.1% 25.12% 19.72% 4.5% 9.1% 19.22 5% 5% 


| Occunational status - wife 


| At home Seroad Sole support Other 

| inzome of family 

Total 712 24.6% 2.2% 1.7% 

20 to ho $7500- S10 - S15 - 

| Tncome other 00 5,0 20, 000t 
PotoLe.<é«-« 345% 1.44% 4,33 7.9% 33.64 2729/5 Zi AS 
At largfeee 22 £40 be5 10.3 39.8 25.00 15.9 

| Parentecee 6.0 - 6.2 6.2 3303 2442 24.2 
PLIte.cosse 503 = bd = 563 1? lt 42.1 


amet 
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